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Some may think, for instance, that he does not take sufficient, 
account of the fact that our appreciation of some of the beauties 
of nature is of comparatively recent growth. The question how 
far secondary qualities should be held to have independent reality,, 
appears to be also involved. But at least it cannot be denied that 
Mr. Shebbeare's treatment of this whole subject is candid and 
conscientious. His treatment of moral conceptions seems to me 
slighter and less happy. 

As the book is not primarily intended for specialists, it does 
not contain much discussion of the views of others; but the author 
is evidently familiar with most of the important doctrines. Some 
of the recent writings of Mr. Russell are a good deal criticized, 
but never without sympathetic appreciation. In the reference 
to Kant on pp. 224-7, some account should surely have been 
taken of the treatment of design in the Critique of Judgment. 

The book as a whole, and especially the part that bears upon 
aesthetics, is certainly well worth reading. 

J. S. Mackenzie. 

London, England. 

SHORTER NOTICES. 

Introduction to Juristic Psychology. By Prabodh Chandra Bose r 
M.A.,B.L., Provincial Judicial Service, Bengal, Calcutta, Thacker,, 
Spink & Co., 1917. Pp. 417. 

"Juristic Psychology is the study of the psychology of human behavior 
from the standpoint of the maker, the administrator, the interpreter, the* 
expositor of law; of one who in any way deals with law or is affected by 
law. " This is the author's definition of Juristic Psychology, and it would 
justify the inclusion of practically all human behavior — considerably more 
than most ardent enthusiasts would claim for it. 

The work is divided into nineteen chapters in which the author discusses 
the following topics: Nature and Scope of Juristic Psychology; Life and 
Mind ; Methods and Difficulties ; Consciousness ; the Subconscious ; Selective 
Activity; Sleep and Wakefulness; The Senses; Perception; Memory; Some 
Laws of Mental Dynamics; Human Behavior; The Unsound Mind; Narra- 
tion of the Witness; Psychology of Judgment, Judicial Truth, Judge's 
Mind; Psychology of Crimes; Psychology of Admission, etc.; Legal Con- 
sciousness, Psychology of some concepts relevant in Law; the Plaintiff's 
Mind, the Prosecutor's Mind, etc. 

Western students who read this book will be troubled by what will ap- 
pear to them as an over-elaboration of formal definition and by the mention 
of the forked twig (p. 36), which "is sometimes used to discover under- 
ground water or ore." The author employs the phrase just quoted in 
connection with a brief account of the sub-conscious mind in motor mani- 
festations, and in such a manner as to leave the impression that he takes 
seriously the claims of the water witch. Beginning on p. 302 is the author's 
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suggested classification of crimes under 23 heads — a classification that 
defies search for a single guiding principle. 

Many peculiarities of the book are expressions of the oriental mind and 
not of western mental habits. Largely because of its peculiarities, includ- 
ing its literary style, western jurists are not likely to find in this book much 
that will satisfy their needs. 

The author shows a high degree of f amiliarity with the literature in cer- 
tain fields of psychological investigation. This is especially true of his 
discussion of The Selective Activity of the Mind, Memory and Narration 
of the Witness to the Judge and the Jury. 

Robeet H. Gault. 

Northwestern University. 

Where the Great City Stands: A Study in the New Civics. By 
C. R. Ashbee. London: Batsford, 1917. One hundred and twenty- 
one illustrations and plans. Pp. 156. Price 21s. net. 

Reconstruction will need some clear thinking and vivid imagination. 
Mr. Ashbee has made a notable contribution to both, for his book is some- 
thing more than an artist's plea for a world more beautiful than ours. The 
argument is, briefly, that various constructive forces had been at work be- 
fore the war. There were art influences such as impressionism, the sense 
of the historic past, the housing and town-planning movement. But 
these were obstructed by the dirt and noise and poverty and waste of city 
life. What is most needed, therefore, is a synthesis of city life by which 
a new world may be built. The guild idea in art and industry, the closer 
co-ordination of art and life and a real co-ordination of the town and the 
country — these are some of the elements out of which a better world may 
be constructed. Mr. Ashbee's ideal is democratic and his attitude implies 
a genuine understanding of the best meaning in internationalism. His 
illustrations and plans help his argument and he uses a most interesting 
series of quotations and references. His book is international, in a sense ; 
but it will be specially interesting to citizens of the United States because 
of the author's admiration for the efforts that have been made there. Mr. 
Ashbee is not one of those shallow critics who imagine that America's re- 
ligion is the Dollar. The book suffers from the disjointed arguments, and 
the different aspects of social reconstruction are not presented in such a 
way as to give one clear impression. The author's enthusiasm sometimes 
interferes with his perception of the crude economic facts of modern life, 
but as a whole the book is effective and valuable. 

C. D. B. 

Evolution or Revolution: A Problem of Forces. By "Ironicus." 
London: The Cursitor Publishing Co., 1918. Pp. 161. Price 2s. net. 

This small book is an attempt to express ideals of reconstruction. It 
discusses education, anarchy, arbitration, and contains a long chapter on 
production. The author is patriotic and imperialistic; he is well satisfied 
with the general trend of the development in British Government, and he 
emphasizes the need for a strong and effective social organization. The 
argument is not very clear; nor is there any obviously leading idea in the 
book. But this is perhaps due to the peculiar abruptness with which it 
is written. The separate sentences and paragraphs are persuasive and, 
although they would not meet acceptance among most of those who look 
for a real democracy, the author does not appear to be intentionally op- 
posed to any form of progress. 

C. D. B. 
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Clearing the Ground. By "Lumberman." London: Constable & 
Co., 1918. Pp. 312. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

"Lumberman" reviews the state of England before the war, peace and 
its conditions, and the problems of the future in these closely written pages. 
On the first two heads he has little material to say; history cannot be 
written in the spirit of party journalism. The last two sections give 
"Lumberman" fuller scope. "The Peace" section is largely devoted to 
an attack on the League of Nations scheme, and he accepts with German 
resignation the doctrine that wars must always be. He is for the " knock- 
out blow" and the total disarmament of Germany. As regards present 
social and industrial conditions, many of his pages might be letters to the 
Press signed Laudator temporis acti, speaking as he does of the "sound 
grounding" provided by dames schools (p. 245) and the unreasonableness 
of expecting the people to give up the use of ale (p. 249), "for surely it is 
unwise to blame the good gifts God has given because they are misused by 
some. " He has, however, some practical suggestions to recommend, such 
as a Patronage Board, and (to restrain political camouflage) an act making 
the law of the land apply to the deeds and words of politicians (p. 287). 

D. R. 

Europe Unbound. By Lisle March Phillips. London: Duckworth & 
Company, 1916. Pp. xii, 212. Price, 6s. net. 

The war has raised a crop of political theorists and essayists in the 
philosophy of history, and Mr. Phillips, with his real distinction of style, 
is one of the most eloquent. Perhaps the rapid growth of theory is due 
to man's instinct to define and to establish some kind of order and sequence 
in the midst of chaos. Mr. Phillips sees his order in a recognition of the 
war as a significant contest between tyranny and liberty. In this he is at 
one with many thinkers, such as the author of Humanity and Inhumanity. 
He goes further, however, in claiming that the conflict of the two ideals is 
not only political but spiritual; and in the ultimate analysis he defines it 
as a conflict between philosophy (a human product) and religion; between 
the Renaissance and the ages of Faith! Opposed to the ideal of liberty, 
Mr. Phillips sets the Prussian ideal of domination. Prussia has worked 
out a tyrannic rule of life, and "to face the philosophy of freedom has 
brought forth the philosophy of tyranny." This has been said before, 
but never so eloquently and with such sure outline. 

In the last three chapters, the author turns to the English aspects of 
his theory, and to the future; also to the weakness of modern liberalism and 
conservatism. In the last and most significant chapter he deals with the 
possibility of an united Europe, and with the best of our modern thinkers 
recognises the "inevitableness of unity as the test of political intelligence." 
And such a scheme presupposes the inclusion of Germany, since evidently 
there can be no united Europe in which Germany is not included. 

M. J. 

Our Ultimate Aim in the War. By George G. Armstrong. London: 
George Allen & Unwin., Ltd, 1916. Pp. 224. Price, 2s. 6d. net. 

The erection of an international authority for the control of international 
relations has presented itself as the necessary outcome, to many minds, of 
the present breakdown of our older methods of diplomatic control. There 
have been already a number of books on the subject, of which the most 
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remarkable is Mr. J. A. Hobson's standard work Towards International 
Government, a book to which Mr. Armstrong owes much, and to which he 
constantly refers. Mr. Armstrong's book is an very able and lucid popu- 
larisation of the subject. 

His reasoning is throughout dominated by the idea which as he tells us 
has been derived from Kant's treatise on Perpetual Peace. "Every state," 
Kant says, "for the sake of its own security, may — and ought to— demand 
that its neighbour should submit itself to conditions similar to those of 
civil society, where the right of every individual is guaranteed. . . . 
For states, in their relation to one another, there can be according to reason, 
no other way of advancing from that lawless condition which unceasing 
war implies, than by giving up their savage lawless freedom, just as in- 
dividual men have done." 

So far everyone who thinks is in agreement with Kant, and hopes, with 
the Prime Minister, for the substitution for force of a real European partner- 
ship established and enforced by a common will. It is inevitable, however, 
that in spite of Mr. Armstrong's vigorous advocacy and genuine argumen- 
tative powers, the difficulties in the way of a world parliament or even of a 
European federation would seem still to await solution. There is, for 
instance, the question of the exact scope of the federation; a bloc of united 
European nations would be undoubtedly considered a danger by non- 
European countries. In the earlier portions of the book, Mr. Armstrong 
restricts himself to Mr. Asquith's modest ideal of an European federation, 
but in the later, he sketches, following Mr. Hobson's lead, a world state 
and a world parliament of five hundred and twenty-five representative 
units. These units are chosen on a popular basis, so that in the case of 
China — if China were included — some drastic modification of the popula- 
tion basis would be necessary in order to avoid a swamping of the vast 
agglomeration of humanity in Asia. China, Persia, India and Egypt are 
not, however, included in the initial membership, and so the problem is 
deferred. 

M. J. 

The Science or Powek. By Benjamin Kidd. London: Methuen & 
Co., Ltd., 1918. Pp.306. Price, 6s. net. 

The late Mr. Kidd, the well-known sociologist who died in 1916, left 
behind him in MS. a work written before the war, but revised during the 
war's progress. To him the war was the fulfilment of his prophetic denun- 
ciations of the processes of western civilization. The book has the in- 
tensity and the narrow outlook of a prophet, a man with a message. And 
that message is that "the civilization of the West is scarcely more than 
glorified savagery." He wishes to create a new mind and a new earth in 
a single generation by the power of collective emotion; and to him the 
future of the world lies in this organised use of "the emotion of the ideal." 
If modern Germany or modern Japan can change the spirit of a nation in 
so short a time, what infinite possibilities he before us of securing a higher 
perfection? It is a new note, this glorification of mass sentiments. 

"The will to attain to an end imposed on a people by the emotion of an 
ideal organised and transmitted through social heredity is the highest 
capacity of mind." With much that has dignity of feeling, the book is 
curiously uncritical, and Bernhardi and Harold Begbie jostle the names of 
Darwin and Galton in his pages as cited authorities. Mr. Kidd is, shall we 
say, the crank in love with his own warm rhetoric and fighting with phan- 
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toms; seeing men and women as "the male of the West enveloped in a kind 
of monstrous aura of the fight which has become essentially and profoundly 
atavistic" and the "psychic centre of power in social integration." It is 
sociology touched with emotion. 

M. J. 

The International Solution. By H. E. Hyde. London: G. Allen 
& Unwin, Ltd., 1918. Pp. xviii, 94. Price 3s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Hyde's book is one of the many written round the idea of a League 
of Nations. The author's thesis is that his scheme of international govern- 
ment is the best form a League of Nations could take and that its inclusion 
in our war aims would ensure the defeat of militarism. This program is 
a trinity composed of a parliament composed of representatives of all na- 
tions, a law court, presided over by judges elected by that Parliament, 
and a strong international armament. All plants, manufacturing muni- 
tions of war are to be controlled by the International Parliament, and 
hence war would be impossible, — from want of powder. 

M. J. 



The World in Chains: Some Aspects of War and Trade. By J. 
Mavrogor Sato. London: Martin Seeker, 1918. Pp. 166. Price 2s. 
6d. net. 

The author in a prefatory note warns his readers that 'there may be 
some exaggeration' in his book. The exaggeration is evident in his epi- 
grammatic statement of his case against Militarism and Capitalism, and 
makes it very agreeable reading. His chapter on Trade during the War, 
concluding with an appendix on some typical war profits, is well worth 
study. His remedy for international chaos is some form of international 
government, when its necessity is realized by the people, "for, as Rousseau 
might have said, where there's a general will, there's a way." And it is 
the International Socialists who must lead the attacks on war; for as Social- 
ism had begun to educate the nation against Capitalism, it should educate 
Europe against Imperialism which is "only an allotropic f orm of Capital- 
ism," manifesting itself in the exploitation of fellow-nations instead of in 
the exploitation of fellow-citizens. " 

M. J. 



The Principles of the Moral Empire. By Kojiro Sugimori, Professor 
of Philosophy in the University of Waseda, Tokyo. London: Uni- 
versity of London Press, Ltd., 1917. Pp. 248. Price 5s. net. 

Mr. Sugimori, a Japanese with a remarkable command of English, tells 
us that we are in need of a new religion. As a member of a widely different 
civilization, he looks askance at the Christian virtue of humility. His 
doctrine is the realization of the individual self; "the sense of the dignity 
of one's own moral person is in need of being so strengthened as to stand 
above all things else." God is "the supreme value." His quarrel with 
Christianity is that it has divided conscience from utility, whereas "con- 
science and utility are the predestined partners in one and the same work, 
namely personal self-preservation and self-assertion. Passages such as these 
read like a small echo of Nietzsche. 

M. J. 
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The State and the Child. By W. Clarke "Hall. London: Headley 
Bros., Ltd., 1918. Pp. Price 2/6 net. 

Mr. Hall has had a fairly long experience of the problems of child life as 
a magistrate in Children's Court. Unlike other books of the New Com- 
monwealth series, this concerns itself with the practice rather than with the 
theory of the State's action. "Much has been done for the child, much 
is now being done, but the best is not being done," and Mr. Hall's book is 
remarkable for its practical suggestions conveniently summarized in each 
chapter, each one of which calls for the most serious consideration from 
the authorities. Mr. Hall's outlook is practical and unprejudiced, as when 
he ascribes a certain proportion of juvenile delinquency to excessive mental 
activity and high spirits. 

The Self and Nattjbe. By DeWitt H. Parker. Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1917. Pp. 316. 

This volume bristles with a formidable array of time-honored meta- 
physical topics, and constitutes an implicit reply to the question concern- 
ing the persistence of the so-called philosophical problems. The author 
discusses the self, personal identity, the world under the captions of per- 
ception, space, time and causality, the mind-body relation, and the meta- 
physical status of universals. Mr. Parker apparently believes in the 
charge that man is a metaphysical animal, and says in the language of 
past centuries that man demands immortality and cosmic perfection. 
Philosophy as distinguished from religion is certainly not interested in the 
artificial problems of the world and self, which are non-existent excepting 
in the discussions. This book indicates why these problems continue to 
be written about; the relics are dressed up and adorned, so as to appear 
alive. This volume has in it some valuable, philosophical material, the 
discussion of relations for example, but on the whole it justifies the conten- 
tion that to-day metaphysics really means religion. 

J. R. K. 

How to Face Life. By Stephen S. Wise. The Art of Life Series, New 
York. B. W. Huebsch, 1917. 

Those persons who enjoy the Emersonian type of sermon as to the "art 
of living," may find some satisfaction in this brief sketch of youth, ma- 
turity, and age. "Give yourself to something great" is the banner flung 
before the adolescent. Instead of advising the youth to study and un- 
derstand his "appetites and masterful passions," in order best to .control 
them, the author is under the impression that by merely choosing "some 
standard of self-sacrifice" the young person will attain to the most holy 
and profitable way of living. Middle age is portrayed as the period of in- 
tellectual strength and moral firmness. Old age is the serene cogitation 
over the holy ideals pursued throughout life. The one refreshing note 
is the plea to avoid cessation of growth. "He who grows and learns dies 
not." 

H. R. K. 

The Philosophy of William James. By Th. Flournoy. Translated 
by E. B. Holt and William James, Jr. New York, Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, 1917. Pp. 244. 

Professor Flournoy offers in this little volume a very sympathetic and 
popular treatment of some phases of the thought of William James. Hav- 
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ing originally prepared his material as an address to replace one which 
Professor James was to deliver before the Association chretienne Suisse 
d'Etudiants, Professor Flournoy precedes his discussion of James's phil- 
osophy by some biographical facts. The original address is expanded to 
include a chapter each on Pragmatism, Radical Empiricism, Pluralism, 
Tychism, Meliorism and Morahsm, Theism and the Will to Believe. Per- 
haps because of the circumstances of its origin Professor Flournoy stresses 
what one might term the more religious aspects of James's thought. The 
author interprets Professor James's philosophic interests as an attempt to 
reconcile the demands of the moral and religious life with those of science. 
The book leaves one with the attitude that the author has not placed 
James in proper perspective among the more significant elements of his 
philosophy. 

J. R. K. 

Man's Unconscious Conflict. Wilfred Lay, Ph.D. London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd., 1918. Pp. viii, 318. Price 7s. 6d. 
net. 

A readable and popular presentation of the theories of Freud and Jung, 
as regards therapy and education. The "unconscious" is constantly re- 
ferred to in the book as the "Titan," and this, an analogy from Freud's 
Interpretation of Dreams, reads oddly. 

M. J. 

Pot-Boilees. By Clive Bell. London: Chatto & Windus, 1918. Pp. 
viii, 260. Price 6s. net. 

Mr. Clive Bell's scattered essays on literature and art, published in the 
International Journal of Ethics, the Nation, the New Statesman, and 
elsewhere are well worth collecting. There is Gallic candor and scholar- 
ship, and an entertaining absence of cant. 

M. J. 

Personal Liberty: The Great Problem of To-day. By E. F. B. 
Fell. London: Methuen & Co., Ltd., 1917. Pp. viii, 208. Price 
5s. net. 

Mr. Fell, who has stated his views in a book published some years ago, 
is the prophet of the independent value of personality, and Militarism and 
Socialism are regarded by him as equally hostile to Liberty and Personality. 
He criticizes the school that regards the State as the beginning, and end of 
the individual, for "it is obvious that such a State could have no morality, 
seeing that moral obligation has the same origin as religion, namely, the 
ultra-political, ultra-social divine revelation of the individual person" (p. 
13). His moral basis is Christian, and he even goes so far as to say that 
if Christian morality is thrown overboard "all rational objection to tryanny 
or absolutism of any sort vanishes into nothing. " 

N. C. 

The Chartist Movement. By Mark Hovell, M.A. Edited and com- 
pleted by T. F. Tout. Manchester University Press, 1918. Pp. xxviii, 
327. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

This close and documented draft of a history of Chartism is a valuable 
addition to the literature on the subject. It is a specialized history, at- 
tempting as it does to "dissect out the Chartist nerve and trace its ramifi- 
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cations," apart from the larger political and social nerve centres. " Chart- 
ism," wrote Carlyle in 1839, "means the bitter discontent grown fierce and 
mad, the wrong condition therefore, and the wrong disposition of the work- 
ing classes of England. " There has been a general consensus of opinion 
in placing Chartism among the lost causes of history; but though the or- 
ganization failed, its social program became absorbed into current opinion 
and as far as political machinery goes, the Chartists have won the sub- 
stance of their claims. Of the famous six points, — universal male suffrage, 
voting by ballot, equal electoral districts, no property qualification for 
members of Parliament, payment of members are already now law, and 
all that remains unrealized is the claim for annual parliaments. But be- 
sides these positive achievements, there is the spiritual legacy of Chartism 
to be reckoned with. It was Chartism that first drew attention to the 
hardness of the industrial workman's lot, and to the gulf between the two 
"nations" side by side in England; and by this, in spite of its incoherences 
as a whole, and its apparent failure, Chartism being dead yet liveth. Mr. 
Hovell's book is valuable from its close study of the original materials, 
Chartist speeches and writings; and it is tragic that he was unable to finish 
his projected work. 

N. C. 
London, England. 

Social Evils and Peoblems. Edited for the Church of Scotland Com- 
mission on the War, by Professor W. P. Paterson and Dr. David Watson. 
Edinburgh: William Blackwood & Sons, 1918. Pp. viii, 376. Price 
3s. 6d. net. 

Papers on social problems, dealing with the sphere of influence the 
church should endeavor to occupy. There are chapters on impurity, the 
decreasing birthrate, rural depopulation, adolescence and the training of 
youth, and Christianity and international relations. There is a very full 
and sensible paper on gambling, by Lord Sandys, and a good paper on in- 
dustrial problems, by Sir A. Steel-Maitland. It is stated in the paper on 
the decreasing birthrate that the true cause of this is the decline of religion, 
which is the measure of that article. 

M. J. 
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